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Feditarial, 


Tue great salvation of reason and 
righteousness must be earned and not 
borrowed, must be slowly attained by 
the self-sacrifice taught by all the ages, 
exemplified in all Bibles, 


TuE Religio-Philosophical Fournal 
calls attention to the mixture of piety 
and cruel barbarism that marks certain 
minds, in the statement that “the mob 
which recently lynched Robert Berrier 
in South Carolina, prayed and sung 
psalms and hymns with him for three 
hours before hanging him.” 


Wuart the marbles of Phidias are to 
the sculptor, and Roman statutes are to 
the jurist, that will the Old Testament’s 
plea for righteousness and the New 
Testament’s exemplification of love 
ever be to the moralist and to the de- 
vout. Not dogmatic finalities but sub- 
lime ideals, not absolute standards but 
priceless suggestions. 


Ir you go to the Bible to find unerr- 
ing conclusions in, science, art, history 
or religion, you will find confusion 
worse confounded. But if you go to 
find there illustrations of faith, sug- 
gestions of the better life, you go to the 
richest but not the only mine that has 
been opened to the Western world. 


Nort until Homer is cast aside, Dante 
dishonored, Shakespeare o’er looked by 
the competent, and Plato outgrown, 
will our Bible be forgotten; like these 
the Bible needs not to be propped up 


odie > 


ical dogma. With these it stands on its 
own merits; they are its worst foes, who 
in the name of friendship dare not trust 
it in the catalogue of the immortal 
classics. 


SUPERINTENDENT FELTON, of the 
Bridewell, reported at the last meeting 
of the Board of Education, that rooms 
had been set apart in that institution for 
the confinement of boys under sixteen, 
where they could be instructed, and 
asked the co-operation of the Board to 
that end. President Beal expressed his 
approval of the suggestion, and the 
matter was referred to the committee 
on school management. 


TuHeE plan for a“ church of the iso- 
lated,” presented by Mr. Judy at the 
Messiah conference, is the outgrowth 
of his labors in the Post-office Mission 
W ork, and deserves careful considera- 
tion. The best object of this work is 
attained when the receiver of the word 
becomes adoer. We look to see Mr. 
Judy put his plan into practical devel- 
opment in the future. 


TuE first meeting of the Chicago 
Unitarian Club will be held at the resi- 
dence of W. C. Dow on Orchard St., 
probably the evening of the 12th. It 
is hoped to secure an essay from Rev. 
A. M. Judy, of Davenport, who ex- 


changes pulpits with Mr. Blake on the’ 


roth. Members of the club will re- 
ceive due notification of the meeting. 


To a rational salvation the Bible 
holds the same relation as the wheaten 
sheaf does to health; threshed, win- 
nowed, ground, baked, eaten and di- 
gested, it is life-giving and health-pro- 
ducing; but this fact does not prevent an 
indolent tramp from starving in a stack- 
yard. The practical question is, are 
you ready to thresh and winnow, dis- 
card the chaff and grind the wheat 
found in this Bible sheaf? Otherwise 
you will starve your soul if you try to 
shelter yourself in the shadow of this 
wheat stack, unthreshed and unwin- 
nowed. 


RELIGIOUS consecration, the one 
thing needful to the upbuilding of the 
Unitarian churches, Mr. Sunderland 
urged, at the conference of Oct. 22. 
True, but religious consecration is not 
to be measured by fervent attachment 
to the names and beliefs inspiring so 
much theological zeal, but by that 
deeper faith in the entire sum of human 
history and experience, faith in man as 
he is, with all his questions and doubts, 
his hopes and fears—a far larger thing, 
more difficult to reach, and more prec- 
ious when gained, than faith evolved 
from any theory about man, can possi- 


bly be. ... 


News has reached us of the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, of the 
pastorate he has held for upwards of a 
half century. Ill health has prevented 
him from much active pulpit ministerial 
work foralong time. Dr. Bartol posses- 
ses one of the most gifted and original 
minds in the liberal ranks. His career 
has covered two phases of thought, that 
known as the transcendental epoch of 
Parker, Ripley and Margaret Fuller, 
and the later scientific schoel, of both 
of which the pastor of the Old West 
Church was in a way peculiarly his 
own, representative, though his mental 
attitude has always been that of seeker, 
rather than that of advocate. | 


Tue Woman's Tribune, published 
in Beatrice, Nebraska, says of the dedi- 
cation services of the new Unitarian 
Church—Miss Leggett, pastor, in that 


with flowers and autumn vines for its 
dedication last Sunday, and Miss 
Leggett was assisted in the services by 
Rev. Enoch Powell, of Topeka, Rev. 
Newton M. Mann, of Rochester, Rev. 
George Batchelor, of Lowell, Mass., 
and Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Bos- 
ton. All of these friends have watched 
Miss Leggett’s course with sympathetic 
interest, and Mr. Reynolds said in the 
pulpit that there was not a man in the 
United States who could have come 
here empty-handed and under all the 
circumstances have done what Miss 
Leggett has done. 


THE subject of Mr. Herford’s open- 
ing sermon at the recent conference 
held in the church of the Messiah, was 
True Religious Progress. The gist 
of the speaker’s argument was that in 
every field of human thought and en- 
terprise progress in the discovery of 
great principles must necessarily end 
sooner or later, and the advancement 
that succeeds, be that of the application 
of such principles to the world’s practi- 
cal needs. Art and Literature have 
each fixed standards beyond which the 
world is not likely to progress. Re- 
ligion also has attained certain funda- 
mental postulates of belief which will 
remain unchanged in time to come, be- 
yond which progress is impossible, 
though room is left for continual im- 
provement in the interpretation of these 
principles. Religion need not be con- 
stantly on the move in order to attest 
its worth to man. The spade is a bet- 
ter garden-tool than the pilgrim’s staff. 
Mr. Herford’s discourse was interesting 
but the argument on which it was built, 
a little too specious. Admitting that a 
good deal of modern religious progress 
has been but a retracing of the truth to 
older and simpler forms, as the speaker 
claimed, or the new application of truths 
long since discovered, it is none the less 
progress, and whether it be in the ap- 
plication of an old idea or the discovery 
of a new one, has still the same power 
to excite belief and enthusiasm among 
one class of minds and distrust among 
another. We know of no advanced step, 
either inside or outside the body of re- 
ligious believers represented by Mr. 
Herford and the congregation he ad- 
dressed, whose advocates have claimed 
it to be any thing more than an im- 
proved interpretation of formerly dis- 
covered principles. Yet the progress 
so defined and understood has as much 
power to excite opposition and the fears 
of the timorous as the most radical 
changes of positive belief. Mr. Her- 


'ford’s discourse, while wisely sugges- 


tive in many ways, failed throughout in 
discrimination; surely that isa strange 
and needless mistake which counts all 
the blunders and extravagancies com- 
mitted in the name of progress as an es- 
sential part of progress, decrying and 
calling halt to the spirit of human ad- 
vancement in the name of the human 
errors it has incidentally committed. A 
teacher of Mr. Herford’s gifts and op- 
portunities should, it seems to us, in all 
frankness and courtesy, instruct us how 
to think more clearly and courageously 
on such points. It is, we firmly believe, 
just this note of unnecessary alarm and 
deprecation, of half-hearted allegiance 
to the principles for which our liberal 
faith stands, that renders much of the 
preaching intended to support it, inef- 
fective, and of lessening interest to the 
thoughtful public. Whether progress 
is in or from the things already gained, 
let us call it by its right name and no 
longer be afraid of it. 


Many of the Chicago readers of 
Unity have doubtless become familiar 
during the past few weeks with Mel- 
chor’s painting called “Vespers,” which 
has been on exhibition in the art-rooms 
of the Exposition. It is an unpreten- 
tious canvas representing a plain, hard 
interior, the severely clean and tidy 
room of a workman’s home wherein 
sobriety and industry combine to make 
character. There are two figures, a 
father and a little daughter, both dressed 
in plainest garb, the peasant’s Sunday 
clothes, the same coarse fabrics as those 
which enter into the working suit, ex- 
cept that these are clean and have about 
them the stiff quality that goes with 
newness. It is the vesper hour and the 
little girl is reading from a thin little 
book. The father’s face is upturned 
slightly and lost in a listening that has 
been changed into meditation, or some- 
thing higher, while the whole face is 
bathed with a wonderful air of relig- 
ious exaltation. A rapt though per- 
fectly natural atmosphere of reverence 
envelops both the figures, a reverence 
which is so free from self-conscious- 
ness and conventionality that its lan- 
guage becomes pentecostal, and all ages, 
all tongues .and all creeds understand it 
and claim it as theirown. On a chair 
beside the strong father, whose head is 
just passing into the glory of gray hairs, 
is the closed Lidle. | 

This to us is the sermon-point of the 
picture. The highest ministrations of 
the Bible come after its lids are closed. 
Indeed the ¢ex¢ is but so much history, 
poetry or what-not, until it begins to 
stir that something in the soul itself that 
is profounder than poetry, history or 
what-not. Then it becomes Bible, and 
you can read no more. With the book 
open it is David and Paul of the older 
world, venerable Jews that are talking 
to you. If perchance they find you, 
you close the book and the David and 
Paul in you speaks. You are the con- 
trite devotee. Yow are the tireless 
apostle. The light that streams from 
within, the light which is so satisfying 
in Melchor’s picture, falls upon your 
face and makes the hard lines soft, 
touches the furrows of care and lines of 
fatigue witii unaccountable grace and 
unspeakable restfulness. ‘That alone is 
Bible reading which makes the reading 
of the Bible impossible, because the soul 
goes to the higher task of making 
Bible. What pitiful dreariness of spirit 
is suggested by the old time boast of 
the faithful when they told how many 
times they had read the Bible through 
from Geneses to Revelation. How sel- 
dom did they fizd the Bible, else they 
never could have found time to get 
through it. Let us cherish those vol- 
umes we can not read through because 
they so fructify the mind, so stimulate 
thought, so enkindle emotion. Better 
feel ever so little of the Pauline spirit 
than to master entirely the geography 
of Asia Minor. Better be, in ever so 
humble a fashion, a Christ of God, that 
is, a soul annointed with the spirit of 
kindness that tides with the love of God 
and man, than to confess him ever so 
often as your Master or to believe in all 
the trinities. Let us .read our Bible, 
like the man in the picture, with book 
closed. Let us shut the book once in a 
while that we may open the circuit for 
ourselves and operate the lines of spirit- 
ual telegraphy that c onnect eachsoul 
with all souls and return again through 
the heart of Being, the Father of all 
souls. We belie the oracular spirits of 
Israel when we concede to them exclu, 
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sive monopoly of the smiles of heaven, 
for they hold no patent upon the ever- 
lasting law of justice or the ever-illum- 
inating power of love. No race can 
claim a copyright to the “Golden 
Rule.” The Bible is not true because 
it is inspired, but it is inspiring in so far 
as itis true. God is not penurious of 
his truth, revealing it only to the eyes 
of one race or disclosing the outlines of 
his kingdom from one mountain-top 
only. Rather let us believe the high- 
lands of God are everywhere, the same 
spiritual landscape is everywhere un- 
rolled, and every eye may attain the 
heights. Blessed are they who read the 
Bible from within, upon whose hearts 
come out one by one the texts of the 
beatitudes. Only they are Bible-readers 
who are Bible makers. He alone be- 
lieves in Christ whois himself ever 
growing Christ-like. Blessed is the 
student of the Bible who can close the 
book and drive all intruding commenta- 
tors away by the fuller interpretation of 
his own soul. He is the man most 
needed whe dispels darkness by the 
light of a holy countenance, the radi- 


ance of a rapt spirit, such as Melchor 


has given us in the picture. 


HOW IT LOOKS TO AN OUTSIDER. - 
_ Itis always a risky thing for an out- 
sider to venture within another’s house- 
hold and proffer advice. There must 
be a savor of presumption in such 
action, which, of itself, goes far to 
make the counsel appear of little value. 
But no sensible man takes offense 
when a friend says,—“ Would you like 
to know how your affair looks to me?” 
I am moved to put this question to my 
Unitarian friends, and, without await- 
ing an invitation to speak on, my query 
will be followed by my unasked ad- 
vice. 

I have followed the course:of Uni- 
tarianism within the past few years 
with exceeding interest, and with grow- 
ing hopefulness that a noble body of 
men were rising to a unique oOpportun- 
ity. The drawing nigh of the Phila- 
delphia Conference emboldens me to 
tell my Unitarian friends how things 
look to a dispassionate observer, and to 
suggest some thoughts of one who is 
not drawn into the strong currents now 
stirring within the Unitarian church. 

It goes without saying that from my 
standpoint there must be deep sympa- 
thy with the effort of those who would 
hold Unitarianism to the Christian 
name and the traditions of historical 
Christianity. As it seems to me, the 
strength of this endeavorer is wholly 
untouched by opinions of any sort 
about Jesus. Whether we haye an 
actual portrait of him in the Gospels or 
whether that picture represents the 
idealizing which the church conscious- 
ness has wrought upon the historic man 
of Nazareth; whatever his place be in 
history and his-relation to other matters 
—all this fails to affect the argument of 
those who would hold this church to 
the Christian name. Whatever else be 
or be not true—this is true, that we are 
in the line of Christian descent, of the 
spiritual blood of Christianity, that we 
are heirs of that great religious move- 
ment which bears the name of Christ, 
indebted to it for our best and highest. 
Weare astruly Christians as we are An- 
glo-Saxons. As Mr. Chadwick so well 
puts it in Unity for October: “Chris- 
tianity, as I apprehend it, is that his- 
toric movement of religion which had its 
personal origin in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
in this movement, by our birth and 
training, we are inextricably involved 
To call ourselves Christian is but to ac- 
knowledge an historic origin and 
obligation.” Nor is this all. Unitar- 
ianism aspires to be the new reforma- 
tion in religion. It should then re-form, 
re-make the old religion. If so radical 
a Unitarian as Mr. Chadwick can add 
that which he does add, then it would 
seem to be plain that the day has not 

et come when there is need of break- 
ing loose from the historic traditions, 
of throwing off its fellowships and of 
casting away its venerable institutions. 

‘We have a further reason,” writes 
Mr. Chadwick, “for so calling our- 
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selves, in our sympathy with every 
thing that is most fundamental in the 
character and teachings of Jesus; the 
love of God to man; the superiority of 
character to ritual or creed; the neces- 
sity fora right spirit in our actions as 
well as outward obedience; sympathy 
with the sinful and the sorrowing; a 
passionate tenderness for the poor and 
miserable and outcasts of the social 
world.” Surely all this is not out- 
grown. The more the Orthodox 
churches seem to belie that true vision 
of Jesus, the more need, surely, for 
Unitarians to resume the original Chris- 
tianity instead of trying to create a 
brand-new fou sto for the religious re- 
generation of man. 

I believe with my Unitarian friends 
that Christianity is far more human 
than Christian, in the technical sense— 


but that makes me the rather content | 


with Christianity, as holding in it the 
most ancient and the largest catholicity. 
If I believe, with many of my Unitar- 
ian friends, that the Christian Jesus is 
chiefly an ideal, I must still see in that 
ideal that spiritual CArzstos which 
wisdom-religions everywhere have 
found imaged in the very soul of man 
itself, the shadow of some mystic real- 
ity in the God who is our Father. 
Why throw away the highest form of 
that universal human vision of the 
spiritual life? | 

Our American people are sorely in 
need of institutionalism, in its true 
sense, as an offset to their liberty; of 
historic connections and associations to 
tone and temper the rawness of their 
life. Why part with the venerable 
treasures of the Christian church— 
treasures which are its heirlooms from 
Egypt, and India, and Greece, and 
Persia? 

Renan confesses that the Christian 
church evolved a practical cultus which 
Paganism failed to grow. Is this not 
worth preserving? 3 

How vast is the power of association 
all history attests—every attempt at 
a new religion illustrates. Despite of 
Christianity we are still half Pagans. 
Why then stem the tide of centuries 
needlessly again? Why not accept 
the force of association, and make it 
work for free and reasonable religion, 
instead of setting it dead against the 
new life and fresh thought? 

George Eliot has powerfully drawn 
the futility of the attempt to unmake 
ourselves Christian, in the picture of 
Don Silva, in The Spanish Gypsy. 
Blood is strong. Our very fibers are 
charged with Christianity, As I see 
it, the wisdom of Unitarians is to hold 
the Christian name, re-occupy the true 
Christian ideas, re-kindle the original 
Christian spirit, re-baptise the historic 
institutions of Christianity and keep in 
touch with Nature’s evolution of relig- 
ion. Were I among my friends in that 
picked body, I would maintain the 
name of Christian, observe the Chris- 
tian year, use the historic institutions, 
employ the historical symbols—all on 
the broad principle of evolution. 

But, on the other hand I am: might- 
ily in sympathy with the pioneers of 
the West—those brave men, and true, 
who care so much more for the spirit 
than the name, for the substance than 
the form. Their stand for freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion is 
admirable and needful. There are 
hosts who are too much offended with 
actual Christianity to welcome the 
name; too far alienated from the 
thought of the churches to accept any 
creed. 

They need to be fellowshipped by 
the Christian church, and will be, as it 
is truly Christian, on the ground of 
character. 

The spirit of Jesus approves this fel- 
lowship. The very doctrine of the 
word, when understood, necessitates 
such fellowship—as the historic sense of 
it attests. They who follow the law 
within follow the Eternal Law—the 
Logos—of the mystics and wisdom- 
worshipers. ‘All those who live rea- 
sonably are Christians.” It was a 
Church Father—Clement—who wrote 


thus. “Whoever is endued with rea- 


son partakes of the true light. But 
every man is endued with reason; all 
men, therefore, have the logos. In 
some the power of the logos is great, 
but in some it is little. If you see a 
soul given to passion, and sinful, you 
see the power of the logos failing; but 
if you see a soul holy and righteous, 
you see the power of the logos bring- 
ing forth fruit daily.” It was another 
Church Father—Origan—who thus 
wrote, 

There should be room somewhere 
in the Christian churches for this 
Western platform. Unitarians are 
the only ones free enough to plan for 
this “large room.” God grant they may 
never partition off their fold. There 
can not be too much roominess within 
that church which has over it the sign 
of the cross. 

I do not then sympathize with the 
fear that has agitated some of the more 
conservative men among the Unitarians 
anent this Western Conference. If 
there are genuine Christian theists in 
our land, they are to be found among 
these dangerous brethren. On my 
table lie their poems—steeped through 
with the sense of God, charged with 
the very spirit of Jesus. They can be 
trusted, with or without the name of 
Christ, with or without the name of 
God, to make religion believing, to 
make men feel God and love Christ. 

As I read Christian history, the faith 
shrined in our Nicene creed was the 
outgrowth of such a mystic, reverent 
look within nature as that which these 
poet preachers have themselves and 
give to others. I would trust my 
Nicene thought to the working of that 
spirit. Can followers of Channing not 
trust his thought to them? 

The upshot of all which is the cry to 
brethren: “Hold together! Let there 
be no more splits in our disintegrating 
American Christianity! Stretch abroad 
the cords of the tent, to make room for 
the Western men; but keep the old 
Cross above the tent: Go back into 
the old homestead and re-open rooms 
long left shut up, and appropriate the 
venerable heirlooms which are yours by 
right of inheritance.” 

A friend who knows something of 
Japan, said to me lately, “the Unitarians 
have there a great opportunity.” It 
seems to me that a great opportunity 
may be found nearer than Japan. I 
am selfish enough to wish that my own 
loved church would step into this prov- 
idential opening. But I fear her day 
for such work is not yet. At once 
some church should do this work. 
Unitarians may do it, I believe—if they 
can rise to their opportunity. So may 
it be! 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 


Gontributed and Selected, 


DEVIL AND MAN, 


THE DEVIL. 


Men don’t believe in a Devil now, 
As their father’s used to do; 
They’ve forced the door of the broadest creed 
To let His Majesty through. 
There isn’t a print of his cloven foot, 
Or a fiery dart from his bow 
To be found in earth or air to-day, 
For the earth has voted so. 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint, — 
And digs the pits for his feet? 

Who sows the tares in the fields of time 
Wherever God sows the wheat? 

The Devil is voted not to be, 
And, of course, the thing is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work 
The Devil alone should do? 


We are told that he does not go about 
As a roaring lion now; 

But whom shall we hold responsible 
For the everlasting row | 

To be heard in home, in church, in State, 
To the earth's remotest bound, 

If the Devil by a unanimous vote 
Is nowhere to be found? 


Won’t somebody step to the front forthwith, 
And make their bow, and show 
How the frauds and crimes of a singe day 
Spring up? We want to know. 
The Devil was fairly voted out, 
And, of course, the Devil is gone; 
But simple people would like to know 
Who carries his business on! 
—Albert T. Hough. 
THE MAN. 


Now that the Devil is decreed 
To be a thing of naught, 


| gestion or aid. 


————_—— 


Who does inspire the‘naughty deed 
And stir the evil thought ? 


Who makes the mischief in his stead? 
Who carries on the trade? 

For though they call the Devil dead 
The simple are afraid. 


We have no fear of witch or ghoul, 
Or superstitious hoax ; 

The ghost is burglar for the fool, 
And frights the simple folks. 


The rattling wind may bode no good, 
As well may bode no ill— 

Thou art the Devil, flesh and blood, 
And thou, the human will. | 


Disorder is the graveyard ghoul; 
Disorder makes the poor; 

Injustice bays within the howl 
Of wolves before the door. 


Injustice sets the world askew 
And bids the hinges creak; 

It sneers behind the bugaboo, 
And works the banshee’s shriek. 


Alas, poor Devil—all your harm, 
The evil you have done, 

Blind Milton’s myth, is with the arm 
Of man’s automaton. 


The Devil’s always up in court, 
But dodges every suit; 

"Tis time the criminal was brought 
To reckoning ‘to boot.” 


"Tis time when man’s injustice hurts 
In crime, and shame, and woe, 

That we should give him his deserts, 
And let the Devil go. 


We'll find him there in every case, 
In every moral sting, 

A greedy monster of our race— 
An alterable thing. 


Exit the Devil, never caught, 
And always ’neath the ban; 

For all the mischief he has wrought 
Seize and reform—THE MAN. 


Let reason act in him who reads, 
Let wrong be done away ; 
Think off your agonizing creeds, 
To man the man’s to pay. 
C. H. Fircnu. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY 
CLUBS. 


A REPORT READ BEFORE THE INSTITUTE 
AT DAVENPORT, OCT, 10, 1889. 


‘-FELLow Workers: I have been 
asked to report to this conference con- 
cerning the work of the National 
Bureau of Unity Clubs. At pre- 
sent there is little to report of 
work actually accomplished, but 
there is a hope with us of being 
able in the future to do something of 
value in the interests of the clubs, 
Among other things being planned is 
a conference to be held this autumn or 
winter, which will bring together those 
interested in this work, and by the 
means of which we hope to give the 
work more definiteness and a wider 
recognition. | 

The most serious difficulty in the 
way of the usefulness of the Bureau is 
the intense individuality of the clubs. 
Each club feels itself fully equal to the 
management of all its own interests, 
and it doesnot care for any outside sug- 
In consequence, there 
is little a central organization can do 
that wiil be generally acceptable to the 
clubs or helpful to them. A desire for 
strength through organization does not 
seem to exist; and it is therefore possi- 
ble for those who are opposed to the 
club idea to make much headway 
against it by their criticisms. Each 
club existing for itself only, nothing 
like a missionary spirit can be fostered, 
and nothing can be done towards a con- 
certed effort to organize new clubs. 
When the clubs are desired to contrib- 
ute asmall sum to carry on some central 
work, the only question asked is, Will 
this be an immediate bonefit to our 
club? and as in most cases no such ben- 
efit is likely to accrue asa result of the 
contribution, none is made. In the ab- 
sence of funds much that the Bureau 
could accomplish by their aid has been 
left undone. 

Something more than a_ hundred 
clubs exist among our churches, proba- 
bly a hundred and twenty-five, or more. 
Could these clubs be brought into 
something like harmony of action much 
could be done towards the organization 
of new clubs and towards the promo- 
tion of interests which all have in com- 
mon. If such concerted action could 
be had much foolish criticism would be 
silenced or made ineffectual; and the 
clubs could be made to take a far more 
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important place in our denominational 
life than they do to-day. To this end 
it may be a serious question whether 
something more of uniformity in aims 
and methods could not be had to the 
general benefit of all. Are we really 
gaining anything by methods which 
cause each club to stand wholly by 
itself, making its own independent pro- 
gramme and following its own indi- 
vidual devices? 

The Unity Clubs are now where our 
churches were twenty years ago, each 
isolated and crippled in its own indi- 
viduality. At least for all the smaller 
churches,—for those in the towns and 
country places,—much could be done 
by some general plan of work, that 
would enable them to work alongside 
of others, and to have schemes of study 
fully planned out and ready to their 
use. It is such places which most of 
all need the Unity Club, and it is such 
places which are least able to devise and 
to follow out their own methods. What 
we need is some method that will pre- 
serve the individual initiative, and at 
the same time secure co-operation. 

In spite of all the opposition the 
Unity Club has received in this neigh- 
borhood,it is growing in New England. 
With each year new clubs are being 
organized, the old ones are growing 
stronger, and the force of the opposition 
is being weakened. It is astonishing 
that a denomination which boasts of 
leading the intellectual life of the age 
should be the one from which comes 
most of opposition to intellectual culture 
as an element in our church life. In 
the face of the fact that the Chautau- 
qua Circle is doing an immense work 
in every part of the country, towards 
expanding church life and towards de- 
veloping thoughtfulness in the people, 
the opposition which the Unity Club 
has met with from some Unitarians is 
passing strange. It is not to be ac- 
counted for on any ground of consist- 
ency or on the ground of a wise under- 
standing of what the club actually 
accomplishes wherever it is wisely man- 
aged. The magniloquent boast of An- 
niversary Week, that we are leading 
the vanguard of religious progress, is 
quite forgotten when the Unity Club 
is attacked. The attitude assumed by 
even the most conservative of our 
preachers, that our churches are to seek 
especially for the thoughtful people of 
our communities, also seems to be quite 
forgotten in these attacks. However, 
the Unity Club meets a want of our 
time, and it has evidently come to stay. 
It will stay because it is needed, and 
because we have nothing which can 
take its place. 

It may be that the clubs have not al- 
ways been wisely managed; but we 
are finding them of much value for the 
purpose of continuing the work of the 
Sunday-school, and applying the spirit 
of religion to the facts of science and 
history; and we have found them of 
value in developing the social life of 
our churches, in harmony with a 
thoughtful spirit of inquiry into im- 
portant subjects of every kind. If 
they have not been wisely managed, the 
defects are susceptible of elimination, 
and better methods can be devised as 
the result of experience. A poor Unity 
Club, that brings people together so- 
cially, for the consideration of some 
subject important to the higher life of 
mankind, is a great improvement on 
the old-fashioned church social gather- 
ing, that had no aim above a supper and 
a dance. 

The time has evidently come when 
the clubs must combine to promote their 
common interests or they will lose their 
opportunity and become less efficient 
than they have been in the past. The 
National.Bureau of Unity Clubs is ready 
for whatever work the clubs desire to 
have it undertake and will sustain it in 
carrying out. If it were actively at 
work at this moment, and equipped for 
the work it has an opportunity to ac- 
complish, a large number of new clubs 
could be organized this winter and the 
old ones could be aroused to a new in- 
terest and efficiency. What is lacking 
is the spirit of co-operation. If we 
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had that we could undertake and ac- 
complish anything we might desire. 

There seems to be no good reason 
why the Unity Club should antagonize 
the Religious Guild, or why the two 
should not work in full harmony with 
each other. The Chautauqua Circle 
has not been made less efficient or 
needful by the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety; and the two go on side by side 
doing work that is equally important 
for the church and for society. We 
may dread the multiplication of organ- 
izations, but there is no reason why 
they should antagonize each other. It 
would be far better for them to work 
in mutual harmony for the common 
good, and to seek co-operation rather 
than opposition. Many of the Guilds 
undertake a work almost identical with 
that of the clubs, and a work in no 
degree more religious. 

Certain it is that we must learn how 
to combine our forces if we are to meet 
with any worthy success. Each club 
may do its own work in a very good 
way, and in a way quite equal to its 
own needs of intellectual and social ex- 
pression in the church with which it 
is connected; but the larger cause does 
not grow through its isolation. While 
it keeps to its own way the body cor- 
porate of our denominational life is 
weak. Instead of an organic body, in- 
stinct with abounding life and vigor, we 
have isolated cells, each liable to speedy 
decay, and incapable of perpetuating 
itself. 

GEORGE W. CooKE. 


WHY LIBERAL ORTHODOXY DOES 
NOT SATISFY US. 


In the first place, it is not dogmatic 
enough. It does not give us enough 
doctrinal preaching. And this is com- 
monly thought to be its conspicuous 
merit. Thus Dr. Lyman Abbott, one 
of the Liberal Orthodox leaders, tells 
us in a recently published volume of 
sermons, a book, by the bye, which is 
characterized by a lofty spirituality and 
from which it would be easy to select 
numerous quotations filled with the ring 
of genuine prophecy.* ‘ Dogmas are 
creatures, not creators.” He notes with 
approval that “there is not so much doc- 
trinal preaching; there is a departure 
from it. There is not so much stress 
laid on creeds; there is a departure 
from them.” “If,” he adds, “the great- 
est and best safeguard of characteris a 
creed, then Mr. Beecher made one life- 
long mistake.” And if Mr. Beecher 
denied that the greatest and best safe- 
guard of character is a creed, | have no 
hesitation in saying that he did make a 
lifelong mistake. My only safety con- 
sists in the possession of a creed,—a 
true creed. And it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world what the creed is. 
What is a creed? A list of dogmas. 
What is a dogma? A statement of 
what I believe to be true. I was 
taught by the old Orthodoxy that the 
only way to secure my eternal salvatjon 
in the life to come was to accept Jesus 
of Nazareth as my Savior. That is a 
dogma. It was the nucleus of the 
creed of my childhood. I have been 
taught by rational religion that the only 
way to secure my salvation in whatever 
life may be to come is through the 
cultivation of a vigorous, pure, unselfish 
manhood. That, too,is a dogma. It 
is the nucleus of my creed to-day. 
the one hand salvation through the 
Christ. On the other hand, salvation 
through character; get the character 
through the Christ if you can, get it in 


any way that you can, but,—salvation 


through character. Now my course 
will be determined by the question 
which one of these two dogmas I[-accept. 
And thus adogma is not as Mr. Abbott 
maintains, a mere “creature,” a creature 
of the intellect; it may become in turn 
a “ creator,” a creator of life. According 
to Mr. Abbott, Beecher ‘“ endeavored 
not to bring you to his thinking but 
through thinking to his life.” A curious 
contradiction! As the close of Mr. 
Abbott’s sentence suggests, the onl 
way to bring a man to your life is 


* Signs of Promise; Sermons preached in Plymouth 
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through bringing him to your thought. 
The only way to bring a man to a true 
life is through bringing him to a true 
thought. The only way to bring a 
man to a clear, straightforward life is 
through bringing him toa clear, straight- 
forward thought. In these days of 
vague, wishy-washy, so-called ‘“ Lib- 
eral” preaching, oh, for a few more 
blasts such as the world once heard 
from Martin Luther, John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards,—men who may 
have proclaimed much that was false, 
but who proclaimed what they believed 
to be true, and that with no uncertain 
sound! 

But a second and still more serious 
reason why Liberal Orthodoxy does not 
satisfy us is that the “ Liberal Ortho- 
dox” preacher deliberately allows his 
congregation to suppose that he be- 
lieves some things that he does not be- 
lieve; deliberately decides how much of 
his new thought he will express by the 
standard, how much of his new thought 
his congregation are prepared to accept. 
Thus Dr. Abbott gives us in his book 
this significant experience. ‘ My 
father said to me when I first went into 
the ministry, and the advice has been of 
great service to me ever since, ‘If you 
preach to a congregation that is at one 
point and you want to get them to an- 
other point, content yourself with tak- 
ing one step at a time.’” Progress 
must always be by “ one step at a time.” 
The truest progressis however not to be 
made by assuring one’s followers that 
that next step is the last. Rather point 
them to the sun-kissed summits that the 
God of truth has permitted your feet to 
tread and to which, if they will, you 
will guide them too. Andif they draw 
back in dismay from the long and un- 
familiar path, then leave their guidance 
to the man who really thinks that next 
step the last, the man who can guide 
them in all honesty of soul. To be 
sincere and gather around you a half- 
dozen fearless followers of the truth 
will be of vastly more service to the 
world than to become the honored lead- 
er of a throng when that leadership is 
purchased by the slightest sacrifice of 
sincerity. 

Over against this temporizing policy 
which Dr. Abbott seems to commend, 
and which is reducing Liberal Ortho- 
doxy to the rank of the invertebrates, let 
us set afew words of his which contain 
what I have called the true prophetic 
ring: “A faith that cannot stand shaking 
would better be shaken.” “ The Bible 
did not make religion; religion antici- 
pated and made the Bible.” “ Relig- 
ion is an evolution, religion is a growth. 
The moment religion ceases to grow, 
it ceases to be; for religion is life, and 
all life is growth.” ‘ Whatever victor- 
ies have been won in the theology of 
the past, God’s voice says ‘ Higher! 
higher!’ Whatever ethical standard 
of righteousness has been wrought in 
the community, God’s voice says ‘ High- 
er! higher!’ Whatever spiritual at- 
tainment has been wrought in the 
church, God’s voice is still §‘ Higher! 
higher!" . .°. . And this voice 
calls us higher, yet higher, as the sun 
calls the lark, whose song drops down 
to earth from his winged flight, and the 
end of the ascending is the bosom of 
our God.” H. D. M. 


Gorrespondence, 
GEORGISM AS OPPORTUNISM. 


Epiror oF Unity:—I am in receipt 
of the sample copy of UNiTy you so 
kindly sent me, and I note the article of 
Mr. W. G. Todd in the same on Na- 
tionalism, headed *“ Opportunism Once 
More.” I am glad Mr. Todd agrees 
that it is better to have a theory before 
working, but he seems to forget the 
same as he continues, as I shall endeavor 
to point out. 

I entertained socialistic ideas some- 
what after Bellamy’s style some two 
years ago, having been led off at first by 
the sight of the picture—what a happy 
state of society to live in—and I conse- 
quently studied and advocated it. The 


terested, b 
ve wee perplexed as to how 


ai ee the desired end. 
autiful state of society and 
of course wanted to get in, but knowing 
what a slow method pointing the matter 
out and telling people was, I wanted 
and looked for a way to get there, a 
clear, sensible and easy path that would 
lead to that desired end, but not being 
able to find one, except what our leaders 
called “ Education,” I was perplexed 
and discouraged, as I knew that method 
was too slow and ineffective. 
Not being willing to give the matter 
up, | kept making inquiries and study- 
ing. A short time after I was persuaded 
to read Henry George’s theory, which 
I did, and carefully perused “ Social 
Problems” and “Progress and Pov- 
erty,’ and to my satisfaction I saw in 
them a road to the desired end, in the 
fact that he wished to strike at the 
fundamental obstruction first (the pri- 
vate ownership of land) by a clear and 
obvious course,—removing all taxation 
from industry and placing it on the 
rental value of land, which to my mind 
will kill one of the greatest monopolies 
we have at the present day, and lead 
to the very end which Mr. Todd and 
myself wish to attain. He says it is no 
heory for farmers and mechanics who 
have already paid for their lands out of 
hard earned money. Also, there is no 
justice in our relieving the millionaires 
of taxation and allowing them to still 
draw interest money, while to the 
millions of farmers who are now bur- 
dened with interest money we add the 
further burden of increased taxation. 
Now under Henry George’s theory the 
farmer would have all taxes on improve- 
ments removed, such as implements, 
crops, house, barn, also on his stock, and 
a tax according to the rental value of 
the land substituted, and as any one 
can plainly see, a tax of that nature 
would be borne by land of greatest 
value, and as farm land is invariably 
land of the smallest value it would be 
taxed the least, consequently the ten- 
dency would be for a lowering of the 
taxation of the farmer, instead of in- 
creasing it. Those taxes under George’s 
idea would be paid into a common 
treasury where any tax-payer could at 
any time examine the books, both as to 
how much Mr. “So and So” paid, how 
much has been received for the year, 
and how it has been expended, so if it 
had not been expended satisfactorily to 
a certain number, they could protest. 

Thus the tax would not in reality be 
a tax, as the farmers would get back in 
improvements, in roads, schools, etc., 
what he paid in, less the amount going 
for the government, which he in reality 
yets back in having the protection of a 
just government. 

As regards the millionaire being 
relieved of taxation this is another 
mistake. No one can become a mil- 
lionaire by his own honest labor, he 
must have special legislation which 
gives him the monopoly of some natural 
opportunity, and as Mr. George’s idea 
is to tax natural opportunities out of 
such men’s hands, the millionaire will 
not and cannot escape. 

To accomplish such a revolution as 
that proposed, we must commence on 
the line of justice, and as an engineer 
would do in building a Brooklyn bridge, 
by taking circumstances and substances 
in their natural state, and conforming 
them to fit in their respective places, 
clearing all obstructions away, by 
adopting methods consistent to common 
sense, and carrying the whole matter 
through ‘from beginning to end by a 
clear sighted policy, which will conform 
to natural conditions and the ideas of 
an intelligent public. 

By removing an unjust method of 
taxation, and supplanting it with one 
that is not only natural and sensible, | 
but just, and by carrying that on step 
by step, keeping side by side with 
justice, and one desired end in view, 
you will have commenced in a clear, 
easy and sensible manner, that revolu- 
tion which Mr. Todd and myself so 
much desire. 3 . 


Pulpit, Brooklyn, 1887-9. By Lyman Abbott. New 
York: Fords, oward & Hulbert. 
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Ghurcy-Door Putpit, 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 


BY E. P. POWELL, AUTHOR OF “OUR HEREDITY 
FROM GOD.” 


Printed by request of the Unity Publishing 


Committee. 


Evolution.—“I hate the word evo- 
lution,” exclaims the editor of a religi- 
ous weekly, and a noted English 
essayist undertook lately to announce 
the death of Darwinism, but it is a fact 
nevertheless that our leading colleges 
and universities work from this hy- 
pothesis instead of the old one of 
Creation; our literature, periodical and 
otherwise, assumes it to be demonstrated 
that there is a general law of descent, 
including all living organisms; and as 
to our well-known scientists, there is 
but one who declines to accept Evolu- 
tion as the hypothesis most in accord- 
ance with accumulating facts. It does 
not specially concern the general sub- 
ject that there is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to causes oper- 
ative in producing the survival of one 
form instead of another. Sexual selec- 
tion may or may not play as important 
a part as is assumed by some writers; 
use and disuse may or may not be the 
most potent factor in developing or 
eliminating organic peculiarities; or we 
may refer almost all changes, progress- 
ive or degenerative, to changes of 
environment; let this be as it will, we 
have the inclusive fact that educated 
persons no longer account for the uni- 
verse, as it is, by referring it to a super- 
natural origin “ab nihilo.” The idea of 
law has gained so firm a hold of 
modern thought that we can no longer 
think a world as coming from nothing, 
or a Final Cause of a series of causes, 
each one as absolutely essential as the 
other. But let us not overlook the fact 
that on careful review we can no more 
think order originating itself, or pro- 
gressive volition without eternal will. 
We have then reached these two facts 
in one, “az eternal sequence of causes 
and consequences,” involving “eternal 
purposive volition.” Evolution has 
not left us as screws or spokes in a 
soulless machine, in an interplay of 
matter and force, but as volitional facts 
of a universe, in which purpose is quite 
as self-evident as things. 

God.—Here then wecome, in the 
very vestibule, on the affirmation of 
Eternal Purpose and Eternal Life, as 
well as Eternal Matter and Mechan- 
ical Force. Haeckel declares that we 
cannot escape tle conception of life as a 
quality of the universe. Life on the 
earth may first appear as a cell, but 
that cell is itself a purpose, an aim, 
and contains the drift of all eternity 
ahead of it. Mind! why the cell has 
the whole of mind in it. Besides, it is 
an anatomical axiom that function 
precedes organism, however humble. 
When we find therefore a cell, we have 
determined a functional fact of the uni- 
verse. Ours is not a dead universe in 
which life happens, but it is in and of 
itself living. Mind and matter become 
one. What then has Evolution as a 
hypothesis done with the doctrine of 
God? Has it left us orphaned and 
without any object of reverence and 
love? It has effectually done away 
with any and all notions (1) of a Being 
apart from the material universe and 
supreme over it; (2) of a Being, local, 
personal, and a final cause, as well as 
final destroyer; but it has not set us 
down as a mere result of brute force in 
a soulless universe. Calvinism asserts 
the universe of matter, involving mind, 
to have been created from nothing by a 
pre-existing Deity; and that out of that 
created something he shaped all ap- 
pearances, whether organic or inorganic 
—at least as far as species. According 
to Evolution, a vital and moral force 
has eternally constituted a substantial 
universe, uncreatable and indestructible; 
working continuous progressive change; 
man being, so far as our vision goes, its 


final and highest product. The former 
theory premises a God as originally 
existing, and nothing else. By his per- 
sonal will all things are made and gov- 
erned. Evolution assumes that what- 
ever is, always was, and always will 
be; but that all appearances are but 
phases of eternal substance and senti- 
ence. I want you to first see what 
really Calvinism did give you in the 
way of aGod: (1) A Being existing 
alone for an indefinite eternity, (2) 
who creates at a certain time world- 
stuff and worlds, (3) who creates out 
of world-stuff living creatures, 4) 
who then, having labored for a while, 
rests satisfied, (5) who fails to pre- 
vent a disrupting element that nullifies 
his plans. The whole business of 
theology has been to expound this 
Great Final Cause, and to explain by 
what mercy He saves a few of his 
creatures from the collapse of his crea- 
tive purpose. Evolution, on the con- 
trary, demonstrates universal eternal 
life, and purpose always operative. 
The vital question is whether in all the 
universe there is a present immanent 
divine energy, or only an occasional 
God. It is not the Creation theory, 
but it is Evolution, and that alone, that 
gives us positive knowledge of a su- 
preme purpose, working as conscious- 
ness in lower life, but rising in man, 
through and from his animal here- 
dity into the superb beauty, adaptability 
and power of self-consciousness that 
scans the universe until conscious of 
the Infinite One, the All in All. 

God and Man.—I dwell long on 
this point because there is yet a popular 
apprehension that Evolution is coldly 


atheistic. In my judgment it alone is 
theistic. It leaves nothing profane, 
nothing Godless, nothing undivine. 


Nothing can possibly rest under the 
doom of hate. Manis not alien from 
God, but is in the living presence of the 
Omnipresent Fatherhood. From Him 
he can escape only by wrong-doing. As 
to the origin of man, clearly he has a 
heredity not alonein the line of descent of 
animals,but equally from that infinite and 
eternal Purpose that works in all things 
for betterment. So itcomes about that 
as general as the law of gravitation is 
the great moral law that “all things 
work for good to those who love The 
Good.” “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” ‘There is one 
God over all, interpenetrating all.” 
The superb conception of physical and 
moral unity had no sooner begotten the 
idea of One God than it was lost in 
theological subtleties; and practically 
Christianity has believed in three Gods, 
neither one nor all together inspiriting 
the universe. It would be impossi- 
ble to conceive a more helpless insuffi- 
ciency than the Trinity, engaged in an 
effort at saving some wreckage from 
the break-up of a creative plan. Not 
such is the God of Evolution; for we 
see that, instead of a fallen being, man 
is the product of an ever forward pur- 
pose in nature; a purpose that has never 
been thwarted, that has lost no ground, 
and is as inflexible as physical law. 

The God of Evolution is therefore that 
universal eternal principle of life and 
purpose that we discover in Nature, 
throbbing and pulsating in all things, 
crowned in man in so far as man 
accepts his forward-looking birthright. 
Man is the final purposive effort of 
Divine Being. Goodness is the law of 
nature, because it is the finality toward 
which all things point. 

Man’s Destiny.—lf man is the 
creature in which Evolution fulfils its 
aim; or, in other words, if he is the be- 
ing in whom Infinite Ethical Intelli- 
gence interprets His purpose—a being 
capable himself of taking up the aims of 
Evolution and carrying them forward in 
himself, so that a succession of creatures 
each higher than the other is no longer 
needed, then man will be retained in 
existence and become himself a subject 
of evolution. The problem of im- 
mortality is not one that refuses to be 
demonstrated. The question becomes 
this,—has Evolution reached a creature 
which can forever adapt himself to 
new and wider environments, and :to 


whom the universe, whatever its un- 
foldings may be, shall be only food for- 
ever? Is man what Nature sought? 
I do not mean to ask will evolution 
come to an end; but canit henceforth go 
forward in man, ethically and intellect- 
ually, more readily than by the de- 
struction of man and the evolving of 
other creatures higherthan man? Is man 
himself capable of infinite advance? I 
have only to point, in answer, to the un- 
limited unfoldment of truth, that in this 
age of science has turned the physical 
universe into a vast library for man. 
One stands overwhelmed by the extent 
of the transformation that has gone on 
in earth, air and sea,—yea, in remote 
universes, and even beyond all vision, 
beyond all hopes of future vision, where 
the mind has pierced and measured 
times and spaces. Man was certainly 
the one thing needed and demanded to 
transform the material universe into the 
intellectual and ethical. The Problems 
werehere: man is now here capable of 
solving them. But we have still 
farther demonstration of the fact that 
man, like other orders of creatures, will 
not be swept away in turn; in this, that 
man reaches and enters into personal 
relations with the Infinite Purpose. We 
stand in the divine presence. We are, 
unlike all other creatures, conscious of 
a Self higher than ourselves. This is 
not an inheritance from animals below; 
but is a pure attainment. It points the 
way of future evolution. Morally, we 
may become one with God; may be- 
come identified in will, in purposing, 
with the One, the All, the Life, the 
All in All. Our lives are bound up 
with the Infinite Life; and the Infinite 
Life is bound to us morally. Man has 
reached a condition of obligation that 
no other life knows, namely, obligation 
to co-operate with the Eternal Being. 
Equally the Eternal is bound to us. 
Evolution shows that the end and pur- 
pose of lower hfe-forms is fulfilled 
when they become the steps to higher 
forms of life. But when man and 
ethics are reached, the aim, the end, the 
purpose cannot be achieved by destroy- 
ing what is accomplished—beyond 
which is no conceivable higher. 
Moral Law.—The sum of moral 
law therefore becomes, according *o 
Evolution, to save your life,—you 


spirit life or soul; salvation is self-pre- 


servation, it is obedience to the laws of 
life; it is codperation with the Infinite 
Life to carry forward his purposive 
efforts, moral and intelligent. Sin is to 
weaken or waste those powers which 
Evolution has concentered in us.. He 
who wills with the Supreme Right is 
saved from degeneration. That salva- 
tion which promises to secure for us 
forgiveness and preservation through 
the merits of another is palpably ab- 
surd. To stock a Paradise with moral 
wrecks would bea finality of eternal 
effort too contemptible to be consid- 
ered. Whoever rises to cheerful and 
loving purposive union with God 
comes to be a permanent factor in evolu- 
tionary progress; he has a life that the 
decay of the body cannot control, 
but must rather aid to higher develop- 
ment. The real question propounded 
to us by Moral Law is not “pardon” or 
“escape; but whether we will, at once, 
to-day, enter the immortal life of truth, 
purity and honor which is indestructible. 
The true moral aim is higher, fuller 
living, not beatific rest, not completion. 
Can we, will we, move on with Evo- 
lution? Evolution, entrusting to us the 
work of all past ages, requires of us that 
we add our increment of progressive 
effort. : | 

Let me compactly review our ground. 
“Science” in the words of Huxley, sees 
in Nature “a great progression from 
the formless to the formed, from the in- 
organic to the organic, from blind force 
to conscious intellect and will.” 

Science thus demonstrates purpose as 
well as force, mind as well as mechan- 
ics; a vast purpose running through all 
time, in all things. Call this God, or 
what you will, it is the Self that fills 
the universe, the real Being. We are 
not victims of a Creator outside of Na- 
ture; but Nature itself lives, and we 


a 


in its bosom live, and areloved. Moral 
Law, in us as conscious and self-con- 
scious beings, requires of us to so pur- 
pose as to live to our best capacity; and 
to enable and help others to do the same. 
Thus living in conscious unity with 
God, on the line of Evolutionary pro- 
gress, we are indestructible. 

Savior.—The Fall of Man being 
disposed of, the whole scheme of a 
mercantile salvation falls with it. There 
isno need of a Savior from a moral 
wreckage which never occurred; but 
there is constant need of saving and 
helpful souls to inspire us and preserve 
us from moral wastefulness. History 
and human life cannot dispense with 
the Christs; the Jesus’s; the Antonines, 
the Mohammeds, the Savanarolas, the 
Buddhas. The true Christ is that one 
who most helps onward moral Evolu- 
tion, the development in the world and 
in man of higher aims and more heroic 
deeds. 

Incarnation.—In the progress of 
his history man has passed many mile- 
stones from the brutal to the ideal. It 
is not. necessary to prove that the germs 
of all our higher capacities are to be 
found in animal ancestry. Our descent 
from animals is but one and the lesser 
premise in recent Evolution. Our he- 
redity from the All-Soul, the Divine 
One is the other premise, and from 
Him as well as in Him we have our 
true being. He is incarnated in us in 
proportion as we arecapacitated by our 
wills and our deeds to receive Him. 

The Cross: Altruism.—Our here- 
dity from God makes all men brothers, 
as our animal heredity intertwines our 
physical traits and fate. By both in- 
heritances we are led up to the social 
law of altruism. The Golden Rule is 
not a supernatural revelation, but an 
axiom of our own natures. It is equal- 
ly integral: that he who would save his 
life must give it. Jesus made the laws 
of human nature his gospel. The self- 
ish soul perishes; the generous soul 
lives, not only in himself, but in others. 
No one can move forward with the full 
tide of evolution, alone; he must act 
with others. The most important fact 
in nature is that no man can be saved 
alone. The most important need is 
that the universal interdependence of 
physical forces shall be supplemented in 
a man by an appreciation of his respons- 
ibility in shaping all things to ethical 
ends. All efforts to comprehend and 
enforce methods of living whereby evo- 
lution shall carry us and our neighbors 
ever farther from purely animal func- 
tioning up to ethical honor and obedi- 
ence to rightness, are man’s just contri- 
butions to the general good will of 
nature. Thereby he céoperates with 
God. The ultimate word is love; in 
which end all threads of duty, desire 
and hope. So we come at last by the 
milestones of the family, the neighbor- 
hood, the nation, humanity, to the 
magnificent interdependence of the In- 
finite Will and our finite wills—father 
and children. So is the universe trans- 
formed at last from a mere brute strug- 
gle for individual existence to a united 
effort for common good. 

Heaven and Hell.—Heaven, it fol- 
lows, must be the degree of satisfaction 
which a good-willing soul finds in his 
efforts at betterment for himself and 
others. Hell is the dissatisfaction which 
follows a narrowing life and disintegra- 
tion. Regeneration is the constant rise 
out of our dead selves to better things; 
degeneration is the lapse of power that 
follows base purposes and a refusal to 
cOoperate in the aims of the Good in 
Nature. 

Worship.—No one can feel his re- 
lation in Nature to the Universal Life, 
or realize his trusteeship over all past 
evolution, without an overmastering 
sense of obligation. At times this will 
rise to ecstacy, and assume the form of 
praise and adoration. Worship is the 
voice of the soul to its Father. The 
very earliest distinction that language 
shows to have been made between men 
was that indicated by the term “ up- 
ward-lookers.” Those who aspired 
and loved the All-Father were the up- 
ward lookers; others were but human 
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animals. Science, following the road | 
of investigation, leads us to recognize 
our heredity from the spiritual as well 
as the material. As we look onward 
and upward, we see not only that life 
and intelligence are coming to richer 
unfoldings, but that we are sure to 
reach also higher and higher moral 
relations. The divine beauty, truth and 
goodness of the universe grow upon 
us. The intelligent worship of our 
day, despising superstition, dissatisfied 
above all with ritualism, seeks for the 
Self-that-Ought-to-be; for the character 
that can besecured only by communion 
with Him in whom we live, the Self- 
Higher-than- Ourselves. 

Love.—lIs this, then, only the wor- 
ship of the universe? I might answer, 
Is your worship only that of an omni- 
present God? Yet you, while profess- 
ing to believe in such a God, really wor- 
ship a Being outside of Nature and not 
at all even omnipresent. Science re- 
stores you to a universal Life, a God 
truly omnipresent. It is not a soulless 
universe, a dead Nature, that Science 
gives, but a vital pulsating Nature 
throbbing with divine presence. * When 
you run it all back into matter 
and energy and sentience, you have not 
eliminated the Father. I kiss his finger- 
tip in the spring flower; I feel his pres- 
ence in the morning’s glory. With the 
Persian I kiss my hand to him in a star. 
My head rests on his breast in a knoll 
of violets and clover; not on it, but on 
Him. Not It is beautiful, but He is 
beautiful. I know Him, I love Him.” 
“ When my boy puts his head on my 
breast, what does he love? Tell him 
he touches only oxygen, carbon, hydro- 
gen, phosphates and energy; yet he 
loves on. This unit which you thus 
run back into its elements is neverthe- 
less a vital unit, an ideaful, a loving 
unit to him. What song! what joy! 
what love! bursts out of this relation! 
So of the relation that we bear to the 
universal life.” We have simply to rid 
ourselves of the orthodox view that the 
universe is dead, and God is something 
else; that He must be sought out in 
some abode in a future life: When our 
young folk find in our schools an edu- 
cation that brings them constantly in 
relation to a vital universe, showing 
them daily their place and relation to 
the purpose and import in Nature, they 
cannot fail of growing up with the same 
sense of worshipful, loving obligation 
that they feel in the family. 

Rightness and Sin.—Religion is 
thus restored to its original meaning— 
“to bind together.” It makes One of 
the Universe and that one.a vital, loving 
One; and in Him we live and love and 
hope and execute. Evolution leaves us 
neither Godless nor lawless. Its moral 
code is not weighed down by obliga- 
tions involving an intricate knowledge 
of a divine Plan, disrupted by a Fall, 
or the supplementary purpose of a God 
to rescue a few by faith in a Savior 
born of flesh. On the contrary, the 
morals of evolution are right ‘living— 
such living that our development shall 
be most substantial,-~while with us our 
neighbors are equally advanced. Evo- 
lution is the history of life, of ever 
more life; and to save life and advance 
life to its highest ends is the sum of 
duty. That is right which enlarges 
and ennobles living. That is sin which 
defaces and kills. Intemperance, un- 
chastity, injustice, cruelty, are in the 
code of sins, because they act counter 
to the ethical desire of evolution. 

Prayer.—V erbal prayer, formal wor- 
ship is therefore not, from the outlook of 
science, anything else but a spontaneity. 
It is the result of duty, not a duty. 
Having fought bravely with degenera- 
tive influences, your frailties overcome, 
your faults turned to virtues, in you 
will appear the glory of the Great 
Ideal, the Father. There are rapt mo- 
ments not to be sought, but to be en- 
joyed, when the soul is ecstatic and we 
see and hear the Divine as All-in-All. 
These moments come to the spirit as 
fruits to trees. We set our care on the 
dark roots and rough limbs of duty; 
and lo! the flowers and fruits come 
of themselves, 
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Bibles.—I have not touched on bibles 
or books, for why need I? The su- 
premacy of books is fast passing. The 
time was when the literature of a nation 
was a half dozen poems, historical, 
mythical, and ritualistic. ‘These were 
prized above all treasures. And well 
they were. Was it not the first kingship 
of mind over brute force? Yet a book 
is but a translation of nature, an inter- 
preter. It is useful only to those who 
cannot read nature itself. When I get 
to be a geologist, I lay aside my geol- 
ogy. Religious books may be as far 
outlived as primers, and as needless as 
spelling books. Our composite Hebrew 
and Christian Bible is a remarkable 
volume. Its contents are as varied in 
value as the contents of our mother’s 
gardens. It is not the interpretation 
that has authority, but the moral law of 
nature itself; the voice of God in facts 
and truths. Bibles are of use in pro- 
portion to our lack of personal union 
with God. But there never has been a 
more powerful agency to keep us from 
the meadows and harvest fields of God 
than the middlemen of inspired assump- 
tions. They do indeed hold the keys 
of Heaven and of Hell. 

In this compactest form I have en- 
deavored to outline the tendencies and 
show the outcomes of the doctrine of 
Evolution. I wish you to see that it is 
not godless, not cold, not heartless, I 
wish you to see that, instead of a law- 
less irresponsibility, it endows us with 
the Holy Ghost of obligation, bringing 
us at every step into closer alliance with 
eternal moral purpose; and repeats 
hourly the charge, Work out your own 
salvation, because it is God who works 
in you, willing and doing His benevo- 
lent pleasure. I have freely used the 
language of my own book, “ Our Here- 
dity from God,” as more quickly fur- 
nishing carefully studied phraseology 
and concentrated expression. Noteven 
the kindly editors of Unity could in- 
duce me again to undertake to compress 
a treatise into a tract, knowing as I do 
not only the severity of the labor but 
the involved defects of the plan. How- 
ever, I had too many bewildered years 
and aimless wanderings before I saw 
the light as it shines in the Revelation 


to refuse to reach a hand to others in 
like manner circling in the forests of 
doubt. The universe as it is, not as it 
was once guessed to be, is the Bible that 
now opens page after page of soul- 
filling facts and truths. Evolution is 
the religion not only of an eternal past 
of struggles, but an eternal future of 
hopes. 


She Study Gable. 


Lessons on the Gospel of Luke, with a 
Commentary: PartI. Also Young Learners’ 
Lesson-Book on the Gospel of Luke: Part I. 
By Henry G. Spaulding. Boston: Unitarian 
S. S. Society, 25 Beacon St. 1889. 

The busy secretary of our Boston 
Sunday-school Society puts us under 
new obligations by his Lessons in Luke. 
It is wise, thorough, admirable work, 


-time-taking for him, and therefore time- 


ing for teachers. It is not a chapter- 
by-chapter, verse-by-verse study of the 
gospel, but all the greater moments of 
the life are studied, and all the greater 
words that were born of-them. The 
lessons are prepared in two forms, one 
for scholars over, the other for scholars 
under, fifteen; and each form in parts 
containing ten lessons. Taking up the 
older form, we find the Bible passage 
given in the revised version, a memory 
verse, an analysis of verses, a summary 
of contents, (is there need of all this?) 
a comparison with parallel passages in 
other gospels and questions; then comes 
the test of good work of this sort—the 
commentary, hints for the class talks, 
and references to books and articles. 
The commentary contains free, frank 
criticisms, not broad by being blurred, 
but broad and distinct. Luke, he thinks, 
is a mosaic biography, written zot “in 
order,” by an unknown writer, probably 
about A. D. 100. The birth-stories are 
legends rising naturally in the popu- 


lar imagination, The baptism marks 


of God through modern investigation, 


the final summing up of her su 


Jesus’ resolve to enter at once upon the 
work to which he had long felt himself 
called. The temptation is a highly 
colored pictorial account of a real trial- 
crisis in which Jesus was moved (1) to 
distrust God’s ordinary care of his chil- 
dren, (2) to wonder if a high end might 
justify the use of a low means, (3) to 
exhibit and assert his calling by some 
bold sensation. His healing of the 
devils is exaggerated and “ refracted ” 
description of the real power of mind 
over mind, Jesus himself, apparently, 
believing in an evil power whose king- 
dom it was his mission to destroy. Un- 
der the Beatitudes Mr. Spaulding takes 
pains to argue that the spiritual form 
of Matthew’s version, not the literal 
form of Luke’s, is the true report, that 
Jesus was no socialist, no decrier of 
riches as riches and extoller of poverty 
as poverty. We do not see why he 
may not have been this as well as a be- 
liever in his own triumphant second 
coming as a recognized Messiah,—and 
yet have been the profound spiritualist 
that he was. We are not sure that he 
could have been the profound spiritual- 
ist that he was, and the profound re- 
former, wzless he had been just such a 
realist about wealth, about non-resist- 
ance, about the external “kingdom of 
God.” At all events, combinations of 
great spirituality and great literalism 
seem to be frequent enough in history. 
But in general, Mr. Spaulding does not 
fall into our common way—common 
among Unitarians as among others—of 
insisting on an ideal over against the 
probable real Jesus; while he does give 
many a suggestive inlook into the ex- 
alted character and deep-meaning words 
of the man who uttered the Beatitudes 
and chose the path to the cross. 

The younger form of these Lessons 
is, in its more child-like way, an equally 
good telling of the Jesus story; but as 
we know children, we should /zme this 
telling to the years from ten to thirteen 
rather than onwards up to fifteen. 

Ww. C. G. 

Loutsa May Alcott.—Her Life, and Letters 
Journals. Edited by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Old and young will welcome this 
book, and will be glad the work of 
editing the same has fallen into the 
sympathetic and competent hands of 
Mrs. Cheney. Miss Alcott’s Journal 
and Letters give us scarcely more, at 
least no different, knowledge of herself 
than that gained in her published writ- 
ings. As her editor says, her works are 
a revelation of herself. The editorial 
work is of the slightest order, the sub- 
ject of the book speaking for herself. 
The work is illustrated, containing two 
portraits of Miss Alcott from photo- 
graphs, one taken four years before her 
death, the other in 1862, just previous 
to Miss Alcott’s departure for Washing- 
ton as hospital nurse. C. P. W. 


Character and Comment.—Selected from the 
novels of W. D. Howells, by Minnie Macoun., 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 

This little book, by the number and 
variety of the selections it contains, 
shows that Mr. Howells’ writings can 
be fitly gleaned for such a purpose. 
Mr. Howells is one of the keenest ob- 
servers of his day, and while his style 
is not of the crisp, energetic kind that 
one gathers epigrams from, yet he has 
a way of saying things that his readers 
always desire to remember, and Miss 
Macoun has done the work of selecting 
very well. We wonder to see no quo- 
tations from later works than “ An Un- 
discovered Country;” but perhaps the 
publisher’s copyright prevented this. 


Fane Austen. Famous Women Series.—By 
Mrs. Charles Malden. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 

The above forms the twenty-second 
number in a very interesting series of 
biographies. Mrs. Malden’s account of 
Jane Austen fixes the reader’s attention 
from the opening sentence and holds it 
in pleasant durance all through the suc- 
ceeding chapters. She says tol in 

ject, 
that there are two opinions respecting 
the writings of Miss Austen, one that 
they deserve “unbounded praise,” the 


- 
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other that they are “ insufferably dull.” 
Until quite recently the latter was the 
prevailing opinion, but literary taste and 
knowledge have since changed, and 
now it is not too much to say that all 
the best judges award the author of 
“Emma” and “ Mansfield Park” a 
very high place among the writers of 
English fiction. Her quiet, unexciting 
tales, and simple life-like pictures of the 
every-day people of English country 
and town life, won little praise or recog- 
nition in her own day, though from the 
first Miss Austen had a choice circle of 
appreciative admirers. It is pleasant to 
read that her immediate family were 
among them. The picture of the 
family-life in the country parsonage at 
Steventon, where kindness and intelli- 
gence ruled, is one of the most delight- 
ful features of Mrs. Malden’s sketch. 
The personal character and features of 
Miss Austen were as unstriking as her 
books. She shrank from all personal 
notice bestowed on her in the character 
of writer, though genuinely pleased 
when her work was well received. So 
uneventful a life as hers presents little 
material for the biographer. Mrs. 
Malden’s work is of necessity confined 
to critical notices of Miss Austen’s 
writings, devoting a chapter to each of 
the principal works. She has executed 
her book with taste, skill and intelli- 
gence,and we can easily imagine a new 
interest in the author’s works rising 
from the agreeable account given of 
them inthis little volume. —c. P. w. 


The Woomng of Grandmother Grey.—By 
Kate Tannatt Woods. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price. $2.00. 


This little poem, with its every stanza 
illustrated by one of Charles Copeland’s 
beautiful drawings, makes a_ most 
attractive book which every lover of 
art must appreciate. The theme of the 
poem is good if not new; grand- 
mother’s reminiscence of her happy 
wooing, wedding, and lifelong love- 
time, told in her own pleasant, old- 
fashioned way. The literary style— 
but let us say nothing harsh of so 
pretty a book. S. W. 


Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 
Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger.—By 
Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price, $2.00. 

A book which wide awake boys and 
girls will enjoy reading, and which 
father and mother will enjoy reading 
with them—truly a book “ for children 
of all ages.” A hero of a purely im- 
aginative tale, “ Baron Trump” 
promises to rival the famous Gulliver 
and Baron Munchausen. The small 
Baron and his beloved and honored 
Bulger meet in their travels people 
stranger than the “ Anthropophagi and 
men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders.” The story of their 
accidents by flood and field and the 
wonderful ingenuity of the small hero 
in effecting hair-breadth escapes charm 
and amuse. The attractive binding, 
together with the numerous unique 
illustrations, make it a pretty gift book. 

S. W. 

Up and Down the Brooks —By Mary E, 
Bamford. Birds Through an Opera Glass.— 
By Florence A. Merriam. Numbers 3 and 4 
of the Riverside Library for Young People, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The character of these two little 
books is signified in the title, and they 
form a pleasing and valuable addition 
to the excellent series to which they 
belong. Both are written in a bright, 
readable style, that will command atten- 
tion from young and gld; each contains 
much valuable instruction, and many 
practical hints and suggestions for the 
further study of the subjects dealt 
with. Cc. P. W. 


AN exchange announces that A. C. 
McClurg & Co. are about to publish a 
new translation of the book of Job, the 
translator being Dr. Gilbert, of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 


RELIGION is the soul of life—the 
one thing a man cannot conceal. Hence 
it needs no profession.— Adler. 


A GREAT man is one who always 
sees an ideal greater than himself.— 
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Dotes from the ‘Field, 


Mishigan Unitarian Conference.—The four- 
teenth annual session of the Michigan Con. 
ference was held in the First Unitarian Church 
at Kalamazoo, Oct. 17 and 18. Although the 
number of delegates was not large, the confer- 
ence is counted one of the most successful yet 
held. The excellent programme was given 
without a break or omission. The Confer- 
ence was welcomed in behalf of the Kalama. 
zoo church by Wm. Shakspere, Esq. Papers 
were read by Rev. Geo: Batchelor, Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Rev. T. R. Slicer and Rev. 
E. A. Horton, of Massachusetts; by Rev. F. 
W.N. Hugenholtz, Rev. L. R. Daniels and 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Michigan; Rev. 
Mila Tupper, of Indiana; A. G. Jennings, of 
Ohio, and W. C. Gannett, of Rochester, 
a 
—The platform meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Mila Tupper, Rev. A. W. Gould, of 
Manistee; Rev. Geo. Batchelor, Grindall 
Reynolds, and Thomas R, Slicer. In the 
absence of the president, the Hon. Austin 
Blair, Mr. C. S. Udell, of Grand Rapids, was 
called upon to preside. All the sessions were 
well attended, and several ministers of the city 
were present and responded to invitations to 
speak. The informal but able and earnest 
discussion of the various papers and addresses 
was a valuable part of the meeting. The 
little church was made beautiful with plants 


_and flowers, and a lunch served in the parlor 


enabled the noon recess to be spent in a most 
sociable way. ‘The Kalamazoo church returns 
thanks to the Conference for a helpful and in- 
spiring meeting, and thanks, also, to Messrs. 
Reynolds, Batchelor, Slicer and Horton, for 
the help their presence afforded. It was also 
a pleasure to welcome Rev. A. G. Jennings, of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Rev. Mila F. Tupper, and 
two other delegates, of La Porte, Ind., who 
contributed a large share to the interest of the 
meetings. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing vear:- President, Rev. .O. 
Clute, Lansing; Vice Presidents, Hon. T. J. 
Ramsdell, Manistee, and Mrs. C. S. Udell, 
Grand Rapids; Secretary, Rev. L. R. Daniels, 


Midland; Treasurer, Mr. Geo. Stickney, Grand } 


Haven; Missionary Committee, J. T. Sunder- 
land, C. J. Bartlett, A. B. Curtis, and the 
Secretary. 

—An appeal was made by Rev. A: K. Glover 
in behalf of the Grand Haven society, whose 
beautiful church home was destroyed by fire, 
and the Conference recommended it as deserv- 
ing whatever aid the churches of the State 
might feel able to give. 

—The closing service was the ordination of 
Miss Bartlett by the Unitarian Church of 
Kalamazoo, and her installation as its minister. 
The exercises were most impressive. The 
opening invocation was by the Rev. E. A. 
Horton. Miss Mila F. Tupper read from the 
gospel of Matthew, and also a portion of 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. O. Clute, of 
Lansing. The ordaining prayer, the charge 
and the hand of fellowship were given by the 
Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, of Rochester, New 
York. The Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Bos- 
ton, gave the charge to the people, and Mrs. 
L. H. Stone after speaking in behalf of the 
church the word of welcome to the minister, 
installed her in the pastor’s chair. Minister 
and people then joined in a consecration ser- 
vice consisting of responsive readings arranged 
by Miss Bartlett from the Old and New 
Testament scriptures. 

—After the close of the beautiful service, a 
reception, given by the church for Miss Bart- 
lett and the Conference, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, afforded opportunity for 
greetings and congratulations before each 
again went his appointed way to do his 
appointed work. 


Minnesota Conference. — The Minnesota 
Conference met at Sioux Falls, Dak., Oct. 17, 
for the ordination and installation of Revs. 
James E. and Blanche Pentecost Bagley to All 
Souls Church,in that place. Thei nvocation and 
presentation of candidates were by Rev. E. T. 
Wilkes, the Scripture reading by Miss Helen 
G. Putnam, the sermon and right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the 
ordaining prayer by Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
the charge to the ministers by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, and the address to the people by 
Rev. S. J. Hunting. Much disappointment 
was felt at the unavoidable absence of Rev. 
Grindall 
Marion Murdock, of Humboldt, lowa, and of 
Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Chicago. A large 
audience was present, and the ceremony, 
which was unique of its kind, viz.: the joint 
ordination and installation of husband and 
wife, was made a very impressive one. Dur- 


ing the evening lunch was served to the min-— 


isters of the Conference in Mr. and Mrs. 
Bagley’s rooms, in the church. 
—The following morning, Friday, Oct. 18, 
the ministers and friends of the Conference 
adjourned to Unity Church, Luverne, Minne- 
sota, where the remaining meetings were to be 
held, and where a very warm welcome awaited 
them, Programme at Luverne was as fol- 
lows: | 

9 a.M. Devotional meeting led by Rev. J. 


LI. Jones. 


10-12. Address of welcome by E. H. Can- 
field, Esq. Response by acting president of 
Conference, Rev. S. M. Crothers. Reports of 
secretary and treasurer, Discussion on mis- 
sionary work, “Our Work and How to Do 


It,” led by Rev. J. LI. Jones. Pye 
12. Lunch in church. Introduction of 


_ business, Rev. J. E. Bagley being appointed | 


Reynolds, of Boston, and Rev. = 


secretary of Conference fro tem. Paper on 
‘“* Religious Culture,” by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
Discussion. 

3 P.M. Sermon, subject, “ Character,” by 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones. 

7:30. Ordination of Miss H. G. Putnam. 
Sermon by Rev. H. M. Simmons; prayer by 
Rev. E. T. Wilkes; charge by Rev. S. S. 
Hunting; right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
E. E. Gordon. 

—Saturday, Oct. 19. Programme: 

g A.M. Devotional .meeting led by Rev. J. 
E. Bagley. 

10-12. Report of missionary committee. 
Discussion on Sunday-schools, led by Rev. S. 
M. Crothers. 

12, Lunch in church. 

1:30-3. Paper on “ Looking Backward,” 
by Rev. E. E. Gordon; discussion led by Rev. 
H. G. Putnam. 

3 P.M. Sermon by Rev. Kristofer Janson. 

7:30 P.M. Sermon by Rev. C, Staples. 
—Sunday, Oct.20. Programme. 

11 A.M. Dedication of Unity Church. Ser- 
mon by Rev. 8.8. Hunting. 

7:30. Sermon by Rev. g M. Crothers. 


Omaha.—The Unity Club in Omaha is an 
assured success. Theclass in the French 
Revolution numbers thirty-five, and that in 
Political Economy is two-thirds as large. 
There isa call for a Science section, and the 
pastor, Rev. N. M. Mann, will soon begin one 
in his favorite science of Astronomy. 

—Mr. Mann began work on Sunday last in 
Council Bluffs. 


Chicago.—Rev. Mila F. Tupper filled the 
pulpitof All Souls Church most acceptably 
on Sunday last, preaching to a large congre- 
gation. 


Ohe Hewest Books, 


Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions, 
with an Introduction. By Charles Morris, 
Troy, N. Y.: Nims and Knight. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 187. Price $1.25. 


Unto the Uttermost. By James M. Camp. 
bell. New York: Fords, Howard and Hul- 
bert. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co, Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 254. Price $1.25. 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By Hiram 
Corson. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, Cloth, 


12mo., pp. 377. Price $1 40. 


The Story of Boston. A Study of Inde- 
pendency. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 507. 
Price $1.75. 

Lil, By the author of Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 301. 
Price $1 oo. 


Belief. By George L. Chaney. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 159. Price $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight ‘sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E, Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 
writings of a Unitarian, and wondered thata 
Methodist, like myself would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not in his classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had the grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the second.” 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according 
to the historical method; applying the assured results of modern 
criticism to the question of the historical verity of Jesus, 


the investigation of his life and teaching, and the de- 


velopment of organized Christianity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


“The work, it may be well to say at 
once, contains a remarkably clear and 
cogent argument; the author’s style is 
picturesque and lucid; the evidence dis- 
played of wide reading is not less re- 
markable than the traces of a perfectly 
candid and critical mind that meet us in 
every page. We do not remember to 
have met with a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of a very wide subject within so 
brief a compass. And we must not 
omit to say that the arrangement of the 
work throughout, admirably clear in 
spirit, is reproduced in the form in 
which the publisher has brought out the 
volume. It is a model of what such a 
book should be alike in matter and in 
form.” —“Light,” London. 


“Readers of Azmowledge will find 
much to interest them in Mr. Janes’ ex- 
cellent, carefully thought out, and well- 
written treatise. * * The subject of 
the origin and progress of Christianity 
is very fully and fairly considered. Mr. 
Janes admits as genuine much more of 
the specifically historical matter in the 
Synoptical Gospels than we can for our 
part accept. But he gives his reasons 
and shows how he has weighed them; 
he does not mislead by dogmatic asser- 
tions.” —Pror. RicHarpD A. Proctor, 
in Knowledge, (London, Eng). (One 


page with copious citations.) 


“ Written in a spirit of singular can- 
dor and fairness. For the author, the 
days of mere belligerency are apparent- 
ly entirely past and gone, and he ap- 
proaches his subject without a trace of 
passion. * * *. His, indeed, is a 
constructive rather than a destructive 
mind, and throughout it is apparent 
how dear to him is the preservation of 
everything fit to survive for the moral 
and spiritual uses of the world. The 
book embodies a very large amount of 
historical information, accompanied by 
the comments of a clear intellect and a 
sound heart. * * In churches, and 
among classes of thoughtful young 
people, his book would prove of in- 
valuable service, and would at once 
liberalize the intellect and strengthen 
the moral principles.”—Boston Herald. 


‘This carefully written volume is of 
high value to the student of the rise of 
Christianity. * * Mr. Janes writes 
calmly, and has evidently taken somuch 
pains to arrive at a fair judgment, that 
he is entitled to be listened to respect- 
fully.,—Hon. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
M. P., in ational Reformer. (Lon- 
don, Eng). } 


“A scholarly writing, marked for its 
conciseness and also for clearness of ex- 
pression, and its admirable method of 
grouping its facts. * * Itis a wise 
summing up, with wise conclusions 
from the premises. The book will be 
found of great value to the student of 
theology, and of almost equal interest 
to the cultivated readers among all 
classes.” — Chicago [nter- Ocean. 


“Learned and able.”—Cuincinnati 
Times-Star. 


“Tt is written with clearness and can- 
dor.",—New York Sun. 


“Its style is singularly clear and at- 
tractive." Springfield Republican. 

“A therough book, a just book,’a 
practical book,— that is what Dr. Janes 


has given us. * * He hasshown re- 
markable discrimination in what he has 
brought into his three hundred pages, 
and in what he has left out. There is 
nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half 
explained; while a good power of com- 
pression, good imagination, quick in- 
sight into correspondences and a firm 
and proportionate grasp of the subject 
as a whole, have made possible the in- 
troduction of a remarkably large num- 
ber of topics. * * We think of no 
other simple and popular work so well 
calculated to perform the service for 
which this is intended, and we trust it 
will have a large circulation.” — Unitar- 
tan Review. | 


“ Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be im- 


pressed with the care, the honesty, the 


faithfulness, the impartiality, the love 
of truth, the conservatism exhibited 
throughout this admirable volume. 
* * ‘We commend the book, not only 
to Unitarians, but to all who are will- 
ing to trace, or to see traced in a mas- 
terly-manner, the operation of natural 
causes, of race, politics, and social con- 
ditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity.",—Pogular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


“The temper and spirit of the book 
are so refined, so earnest and so fair to 
all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are impelled to disagree with its 
most prominent conclusions as a model 
of polite and generous controversial lit- 
erature.’—Brooklyn Union. 


“ A valuable summary on a great sub- 
ject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes has 
studied long and carefully. What is 
more, he judges and reports with such 
balanced judgment that his word weighs 
whether it weighs for or against one’s 
own opinion.”—W. C..G. in Unity. 


“ As regards its contents in general, 
it is sound, thorough, accurate, reliable.” 


—Religio-Philosophical Fournal., 


“Calm, free from bias, intelligent, 
discriminating, just. * * Mr. Janes 
has, in our opinion, done his work of 
elucidation remarkably well. He has 
put us all under a deep debt to him by 
his admirable presentation in one small 
volume of the result of years of careful 
study.”— Zhe Index. 


“An exceedingly creditable ven- 
ture. * * ‘The unpretentious and lucid 
fimplicity of style, the fullness of in- 
ormation, and the evident conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking for thorough- 
ness of exposition, which is the special 
distinction of the book from the begin- 
ning to its close, * * entitle this 


work to high praise, and render it, for © 


popular use, and especially for Sunday- 
school teaching of the liberal sort, one 
of the best manuals of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.”— Christian 


Register. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
Price, $1.25, post-paid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
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Ghe Home. 


OUR OHILDREN. 


{ looked at the happy children 
Who gathered around the hearth; 
So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth; 
With their merry plays, and their winsome 
ways, 
And the sound of their silvery mirth. 


Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard and bold, ¢ 
Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold; 
Not fresh as the dew, or the morning’s hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old. 


But yet may they still, those children, 
Be taught to forget their pain; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book-learning 
Those children’s hearts to move; 

And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove; 

"Tis an angel alone can touch them, 
And that angel’s name is love. 


For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 
Of our nineteenth century progress, 

Of a new and a better way ; 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
Now, as in the olden day. 


—The Spectator (London). 


BABIES IN OHINA. 


“One day when traveling through 
China on my bicycle tour around the 
world, I came upona very novel and 
interesting sight. It is the first thing 
of the kind I ever saw or heard about. 
My overland journey led me through 
many out-of-the-way districts, where 
the people are primitive and curious in 
many respects. In one of these ob- 
scure communities, in the foot-hills of 
the Mae-Ling Mountains, I saw about 
twenty Chinese infants tethered to 
stakes on a patch of greensward, like 
sO many goats or pet lambs. The 
length ef each baby’s tether was about 
ten feet, and the bamboo stakes were 
set far enough apart so that the babies 
wouldn’t get all tangled up. Each 
baby had a sort of girdle or Aammer- 
bund around its waist, and the end of 
the tether string was tied to the back of 
this. Some of the little Celestials were 
crawling about on all-fours; others 
were taking their first lessons in the 
feat of standing upright by steadying 
themselves against the stake they were 
tied to. 

*¢ What queer little Chinese mortals 
they all looked, to be sure, picketed out 
on the grassland like a lot of young 
calves whose mothers were away for 
the day! In this respect they did, in- 
deed, resemble young calves; for lI 
could see their mothers at work in a 
rice-field a few hundred yards away. 
All the babies seemed quite contented 
with their treatment. I stood and look- 
ed at them for several minutes, from 
pure amusement at their unique posi- 
tion; but, although they regarded me 
with wide-eyed curiosity, 1 never heard 
a whimper from any of them. No- 
body was paying the slightest attention 
to them, and from appearances I should 
conclude that they were most likely 
picketed out in this manner every fine 
day while their mothers worked in the 
neighboring fields. Very probably 
these Chinese babies soon come to re- 
gard their daily outing at the stake 
with the same degree of satisfaction 
that very Young America derives from 
his perambulator ride on sunny after- 
noons in the Park.”—Zhomas Stevens 


in Babyhood. 
FROM OVER THE BORDER. 


A BOOK OF PROPHECIES AND FANCIES CONCERNING THE 
LIFE TO COME, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
will issue Nov. 15 ‘‘ From Over the Border,” by Benj, 
G. Smith, well known from his articles and poems in 
the Frank Leslie and other periodicals. The book is in 
the narrative form, describing the sensations and ex- 
periences of one newly arrived in the celestial land. It 
will make 238 16mo. pp., neatly bound in cloth, and will 
be sold at $1. Orders sent to the publishers direct will 
be filled promptly on and after the day of publication. 


TOKOLOG A book for every woman 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 
| Sample pages FREE. 


The most popular m awok 4 for 
(12.000 SOLD a2" ™ AGENTS 
Alice B. 


Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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A National Family Paper— Two Millions of Readers. 


The full Announcement of Authors and Articles will be sent on application. 


Six Serial Stories, 


Fully illustrated, and among the most attractive ever published. 


150 Short Stories—Thrilling Adventures — Sketches of Travel— Health and 
Hygiene — Biographical Sketches—1,000 Short Articles— Popular 
Science — Natural History — Outdoor Sports— Anecdotes — 
Etiquette— Wit and Humor — Poetry. 


illustrated Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be continued. 
They give an increase of nearly one-half in the matter and illustrations, without any 
increase in the price of the paper. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Articles of great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Hon. James G. Blaine, Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
General Lord Wolseley, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Hon. John G. Carlisle, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Prof. John Tyndall, Hon. Samuel S. Cox, 
Eugene Schuyler, C. A. Stephens, Lt. Fred. Schwatka, 


And One Hundred other well-known and favorite writers. 
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Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year's—Easter. 


These Four Souvenir Numbers will be sent to each subscriber. 


This column represents one week’s edition of The Youth’s Companion, £30,000 copies. 
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Eiousehold Articles will be published frequently, giving useful infor- 
mation on Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, 
Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 


$5,000 Prize Stories. a 
Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been examined. The titles and Zito 


authors of those which will receive the Prizes cannot yet be announced, 
but the successful Stories will be published during the coming year. 
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Bunker Hill Monument. | o. 


The Editorials give comprehensive views of current events. 
The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anec- 
dotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 


Free to Jan., 1890. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will re- 
ceive the paper free to January Ist, 1890, and for 
a full year from that date. 
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ample copies free. Please mention this Magazine. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
| 


(Send Check, Money-order, or Registered Letter, at our risk.) 


iT WILL COST YOU NOTHING! 5 References: Soa 
Ss yen 


OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS SENT 
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Ee" We have accumulated a stock of our .,»* 
CELEBRATED $75 ORGANS, .“.@, 
and in order to make room for our _,s** O*.. 

Holiday Styles now building, we .,»** oe o** 
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Agents 


CO. otivesy. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An Wnequaled Tri. 
umph. An agency business 
where talkingis unnecessary 
Here are portraits of Miss Anna 
Page of Austin, Texas, and Mr. 
Jno Bonn of Toledo, Ohio. The 
lady writes: “I do business at 
almostjevery house I visit. Every 
one wants your grand photo- 
graph album, and were I deaf 
and dumb I could secure orders 
a ll The man_ writes: 
te 


J.T. Shayne 
& Co., 


Fur Manufacturers, 


191 AND 193 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Will retail this season at 
lowest Cash Wholesale 
prices their Celebrated 
perfect fitting 
SKA LSKIN 
Garments and Furs, 
Shoulder-Capes, Muffs, 
Caps, Gloves, Robes, etc. 
Write for prices and 
catalogue. Prompt at- 
tention to mailorders. Inspection invited. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 


our magnificent album is the 
aif greatest of all bargains; the 
8 pte SN people generally are wonder- 
struck and order at sight. The orders taken last week pay mea 
rofit of over $1 O@.” This is the chance you have been look- 
for. You can make from $5 to #25 and upwards every 
day of your life Talk not necessary. You can make big money 
even though you dont saya word Our new style album is the 
grandest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the 
world. Double size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most 
elegant and artistic manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings 
splendidly ornamented Insides charmingly decorated with most 
beautiful flowers. It is a regular $810 albun, but it is sold to 
the people for only $2. How can we do it ? Itis the greatest hit 
of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are satisfied with 
a profit of a few cents on each. Agents wanted! Any one can be- 
come a successful agent. Extra liberal terms toagents. We pub- 
lish a great versely of Bibles and testaments; also subscription 
books and periodicals. Agents wanted forall. Our agents are 
always successful. We do the largest business with agents in 
America, and can give r value fur the money and better 
terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for all of above 
mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
H. HALLETT & Co., Box 999, PORTLAND, MALNE, 


The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. | 4x24 (aon. Gstochiom, RSHEL? 


WASHINGTON 


| Knapp, 8. B, (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. MAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., Seattle, 
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UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 
eer Price per dozen does not include postage. 4g 


I, Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head, 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.25; chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 
ae ‘ 

VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 

IX. The Story of the- English New Testament. 
By N. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 


$1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
a M. Mann. _ 15 cents; per dozen, 
1,25. : 

XI, The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
XIII, Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 
cents; per dozen, Sie. 
XV. The arene of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
Home, 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII, The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
These four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, 1,00, 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, 

Unity Festivals. <A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50, 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A. ‘*Sayings of Jesus,” 1o cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents. 

B, ‘Kindness to Animals,’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 
15 cents, 

C, ‘Corner-Stones of Character,’’ 12 tinted cards, 


with photo, 20 cents, 

“© Home Life,’”? 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents, 

** School Life.’” Out of Print, 


OTHER SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 
dozen. 

Lives and Deeds. Part I. Early Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 
20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, By Rev, 
Henry G, Spaulding, 110 pages, 20 cents; 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual 
growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, 

The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. ByJ. V. Blake. 15 cents, 

“Behold the Fow!s of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
By J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 Copies for 


Bo 


12 cents per 


Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; 
C,G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 
Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 

The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. 
tliot. 5 cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By amy A, Long, 

Drama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 

10 cents; $5.00 per hundred, 

The Minstre.i’s Carol. A _ short Christmas 
Drama, 5 cents. 


The publications of the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Boston, are kept in stock, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday School Association, London. 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 

175 Dearborn St., Chioage, Lil. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. I9I. 30 cents. | 


“'Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/z- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art.”—/Philadelphia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality."—TZoledo Bee, 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press,” —Zhe Open Court. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TACGOM INVESTMENTS. 


GUARANTEED 10% net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; 

we send you one-half the profits; 8% net on 

loans, first-class security. Write for inf 

Best references given. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


$1.00, : 
Worship. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
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Nov. 9, 1889 


Aunoungements, 
OHICAGO QOALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MeEss1AH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcuH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 11:00 A, M. 
Sunday, Nov. 1o, Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of 
Davenport, will preach. Sunday-school at 
10:00 A, M. 


Att Sours Cuurcn.—Corner Oakwood 
boulev*rd and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, 1... sister. Sunday services at II A. M. 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A.M. Teachers’ meet- 
ing every Friday evening at 7:45. 

Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


THE FaitH oF FAITH AND ITs FOUNDA- 
TIONS, by Minot J. Savage, Samuel R. Cal. 
throp, Henry M. Simmons, John W. Chad- 


~ wick, William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones, is a handsome paper bound book of 170 
pages, and will be mailed to any address by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. on receipt of 50 cents. 
The book was originally issued in cloth at 
$1.00, under the title ‘Show us the Father,” 
and is now offered for the first time at the re- 
duced price. The Christian Regtster calls the 
book “an excellent summary of the best and 
most characteristic thought of our age,... a 
striking and significant illustration of what the 
New Faith tends to produce,—its fearlessness, 
its utter sincerity, the absence of all special 
pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zeal and 
love for humanity.” 


SIMPLY PERFEOT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co, will have 
charge of the service on these cars. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on acough. ‘The irritation 
which induces coughing is quickly subdued by 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a simple and 
effective cure for all throat troubles. Price, 
25 cents per box. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the physician to the late Emperor of Germany, 
has written expressly for the Youth's Compan- 
ton a most valuable article on “The Care of 
the Voice in Youth.” A similar article on 
“The Care of the Eyes in Youth,” has been 
prepared by the famous oculist, Dr. D. B. St. 
John Roosa. 


¥ 


Mr. Gladstone’s 

second contribution to the Youth's Companion 
deals with an American subject, ‘Motley, the 
Historian and Diplomat,” whose characteris- 
tics he sets forth with remarkable vigor and 
simplicity. Mr. Blaine has written an article 
on “Our Government,” for the same periodi- 
cal. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


ALLIES 


Similarities of Scientific and 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
Second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anv INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent; The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientificattacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

hristian Union: The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion. 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address | 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


repaid by mail 


pi 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORE. OHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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HOUSE ROOF BARN FfooR PANTS: 


U' SAMPLE CARDS ON APPLICATION: 


WADSWoRTH HOWLAND& CO. 


82°& 84:WASHINGTON: ST: BOSTON: 
| __-263- 8-265: WABASH: AVE: CHICAGO,| 
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IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


AREND & C@., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. cintaco; tir: 
MRR state 


Can clear 150 per cent ef ——s 

‘THE KINGDOMS O 

NATU RE’’—By RANSOM 
trated, 


DEXTER, A.M. Elegantly illus- 

over 500 pages. Sold by subscription only. 

Full outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospectus of 
octavo pages 


160 oc ges mailed to aan ae et for 30 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


SY VAY |) Reteeshh testes 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
manufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Honey advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
crus addvens, Osnteamiel Bite, Od Onlenge, Iil.,er Chneianatl, Ok 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 50cents. 


‘The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.— Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “‘Rose Songs,” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—WMew 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 


We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ECONOMICAL MEN 


Ask your dealer for Ed. L. Huntley & Co.’s 
HONEST Clothing. If our goods are notin 
the hands of 
some STORE- 
KEEPER in 
your section, 
ou can PRO- 
URE THEM 
from the best 
KNOWN and 
largest MAIL- 
ORDER Whole- 
sale CLOTHING 
3 yo Hovuss in the 

Sy Mie Bes. world, at pri- 
Sa sa ces that will 
MAKE YOUR 
ores snap and 
rtinled — 
guessing how 
we can afford 
TO DO IT. If 


““THE TIRELESS TOILER FOR 
. TRADE !” 


Tithe a. 
27888; 


= SG your DEALER 
ate oe does not keep 
Yours, anxious to please, § our goods send 


to us and we 
WILL furnish 
you a Suit or Overcoat, express or mail paid 
on receipt of price. We will win and old 
yous patronage if you try us with an order! 
e have built up this immense business by 
our painstaking methods, and by doing by 
others as we would be done by. 
Ep. L. HUNTLEY & Co., Style Originators. 


apts ordering Suits or Overcoats observe 
strictly following rules for measure- 
ment: Breast measure, over vest, close up 
under arms. Waist measure, overpants. In- 
side leg measure, from crotch to heel. 


PRICE-LIST. 
HRAVY-WEIGHT CLOTHING—SUTTS. 

Men’s Brown All-Wool Double and Twist 

Cassimere Sack or Frock Suit ...... $9 OO 
Men’s Fancy Black or Blue English Worst- 

ed All-Wool Sack or Frock Suits... .. 4 rele) 
Men’s Brown or Gray Velvet Finish, All- 

Wool, Tricot Weave, Fine Cassimere 

Sack or Frock Suit........... cocetees ls OO 
Men’s Black or Blue English, All-Wool 

Corkscrew, fine worsted, Sack or Frock 


Suits i9 Oo 

Men’s Black, Blue, Plum, Lavender or 
Slate-color English Wide Wale Diagonal 
Worsted Sack or Frock Suits.......24 OO 


Referenoces—First National Bank, of 
chicago, capital .000; Continental Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, capital $2,000,000. 


Ep. L. Huntuey & Co., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Clothing for Men, Boys 
and Children, 122 and 124 Market St., Chicago, 
Ill. Post Office Box, 667. 


EVOLUTION OF “DODD. 


Is the most interesting and critical story ever written 
on the 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 


HEADQUARTERS 


For School Journals, Books on Teaching and 


GENERAL SCcErooLt SVPTrrTiuires. 
Address: 


CONTINENTAL PUB. CO. 


154 MONROE BT. - - - CHICAGO. 
W.W.KNOWLES, Mang’r, Educational Department. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Ep. L. HUNTLEY. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Lea Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


P. 9, Drawer F, 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘“The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.’’—Pudlic Opinion, 

‘*Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 

unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.”’— Watts's Literary Guide. 
_ ‘Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure. '’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By A//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 

‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts.” 
—New York 7rzbune. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By /&% Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. — 

THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
opment of the idea of God in human thought and 
history. 

‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.’’—Zit#e- 
rary World, London. 

‘‘ The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvument.’’—Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING. BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 


tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. Price, 
10 cents. , 


‘In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind.’’—ilzte News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price, For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
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THE NEED oF IT. 


Articles of great yalue are constantly appearing in 
the secular and religious periodicals, andjany one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold veFOrd and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

TopPIcAL SCRAP-Book SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, 

Send for Descriptive Circular, 
containing views of ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best. Many 
thousands have been sold. Priczk.—The volumes are 
put atthe marvelously low price of 75 e. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, Io 
per cent. on 12. 


Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 
CooPpER UNIoNn, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 


TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
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has 500,000 readers 


THE YANKEE BLAD 


every week. 


Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, 
subscription price 


10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy C 
® 
$3.00. 2 


free to a list of your story- 
is 
e240; 4 years 
or 403 
for $3; 5 years for $3.50. e 
will not be undersoild. 1-cent 
stamps taken. Mention this paper. Address 


Sent 
‘1 year for $1; 


reading friends. Rerular 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 
‘ successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
46 to 49 Bandolph Street, CHICAQQOs 
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